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“We Are With You, People Of Polaud” 


BY ARTHUR BLISS LANE* 


IC Is FITTING that we should commemorate this anniversary 

of the death of General Pulaski to remind us of the 
debt which the United States owes to him and to other Po- 
lish patriots who so nobly gave their lives to help us attain 
a democratic republic. This solemn occasion gives us the 
opportunity to express our faith in Poland and our gratitude 
for what Poland has done for us. 


All Americans should now and forever after revere the 
memory of Pulaski. who so unselfishly offered his life on 
the altar of the freedom of a new nation. 


We Americans today are standing at the foot of this 
monument. But we should not be standing. We should be 
kneeling in humility. We should be bowing our heads in 
shame that our nation, which had so nobly proclaimed in 
the Atlantic Charter the principles of self-determination and 
territorial integrity, was later instrumental in throwing the 
Polish people into another period of slavery. Unhappily the 
American people were unable to prevent this shameful 
treatment of our brave ally, Poland. But our people can at 
least unceasingly speak and write of the conditions which 
today exist in Poland: complete lack of freedom of speech; 
continual fear of imprisonment, torture and murder, and, 
what is worse, deportation to Siberian slave labor camps. 
How can the Polish people have the independence and po- 
litical freedom to which they are entitled when Soviet- 
controlled armed forces and secret police rule the country? 

Let me emphasize that the door is not closed to Po- 
land's liberation. That day of freedom is bound to come in 
God’s world. The Poles — those religious people of granite 
— feel it. We as people who owe our independence in great 
part to democrats such as Pulaski, have a definite obliga- 


* Address delivered on the occasion of Pulaski Memorial Ceremony 
in Washington, D. C. on October 10, 1948. 


tion to Poland and to all the nations which aided us. It is 
not a financial debt to be repaid on specific terms. It is 
more sacred than a financial obligation. It is moral. We 
must, if we as a nation are to fulfill our international obliga- 
tions written into the Atlantic Charter, restore to the Poles 
and to all other Communist-controlled peoples the freedom 
to which they are entitled. We must live up to the first 
three principles of that Atlantic Charter which too often 
the statesmen of our nation have forgotten. Let me repeat 
them here: 


“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or otherwise. 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed desires of 
the peoples concerned. 


“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 


The obligations in that charter, later incorporated into 
the Declaration of the United Nations to which the Soviet 
Union was also a signatory, cannot and must not be disre- 
garded by a great democracy such as ours. Furthermore, the 
political and military implications in the abandonment of 
those principles are so great that we, for our own securitv 
cannot afford to forget our commitments. We have an obli- 
gation not only to Poland and to other oppressed nations, 
but also to our own sense of honor. 

To the people of Poland let us say: We are with you. 
We look forward to the day — soon to come — when you 
can again live with us in the spirit of liberty which the name 
of Pulaski personifies. 


COME CLEAN, AMERICA! 


(Nee MORALITY NEEDS rehabilitation. No one will 
assert that our record in international affairs has 
been without stain. But until President Roosevelt signed 
the Yalta agreement, which heralded certain dismember- 
ment and enslavement of Poland, we were never guilty of 
the crime shunned even by savages and criminals — be- 
trayal of a friend and ally. 

The American people are responsible for the accept- 
ance of that immoral aceord. It was, in truth, vehemently 
protested by a few voices; but in those days freedom for 
the written word in America was theory rather than prac- 
tice. Some expressed faint regret that Poland had to be sa- 
crificed in the interest of world peace; salve for the guilty 
conscience. Satisfaction over the “achievement” was general, 
however, and pharasaical comment asserted that the east- 
ern frontier of reconstituted Poland was just, that at last 
Poles would have a soundly-based independent state. 


The American nation accepted that untrue and un- 


historical interpretation — one wholly out of accord with 
the facts. But a nation is composed of individuals. And had 
Americans not already exchanged their representative form 
of government for one of the paternalistic type by electing 
the “indispensable man” to the presidency for the fourth 
consecutive time, and had they known the truth, the White 
House and the offices of senators and representatives would 
have been deluged with letters condemning and demanding 
repudiation of the Yalta pact. And the flood would not have 
receded until its purpose had been accomplished. 


Ignorance of history and international politics cannot, 
however, be offered as excuse for inaction on this occasion. 
It was not a question of politics or history. It was a simple 
question of morality. The reading and listening world was 
well acquainted with the story of Poland’s stand against 
German aggression in 1939, of Russia’s stab in Poland’s 
back, of uninterrupted Polish underground resistance to the 
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POLAND’S FUTURE BOUNDARIES 


HE OBJECT OF this outline is to sketch 

I a point of view; not to develop it in 

detail nor to present the great mass of 
geographical, historical, economic, political, and 
ethnographical argument that can be marshaled 
in its support. It presents the case; it does not 
argue it. The solid considerations which under- 
gird this outlined presentation of the prob- 
lem of Poland’s future boundaries must later 
be given in full, but such an elaboration of the 
case for this proposal is a matter for a whole 
series of articles, taking the chief points up 
one at a time, or for a pamphlet of many 
pages. Meanwhile, here is a sound plan in its 
main outlines. 

A definition of two of the terms in the title 
of this outline will be helpful. 

1. By “Poland” I mean not the present 
puppet satellite of the USSR, soon, possibly, to 
be incorporated into the Russian array of 
states, but the free and independent Poland 
which is some day to arise. 

2. “Future.” The Poland which will come 
into existence when Russia has been forced 
back within its own proper boundaries, which 
so far as Poland is concerned, means the 
Polish-Russian boundary of August 1939. 

To award to Poland as a part of its perman- 
ent territories the land between the former 
western frontier of Poland and the present 
Oder-Neisse line, would, obviously, play into 
the hands of Russia for a while. But two things 
need to be said. First, these areas are already 
in Russian possession and there is no visible 
thing we can do about it, short of war; and 
second, in our long-term planning for Europe 
our thoughts must overleap these present evil 
days of Russian power and imperialist expan- 
sion, and envisage and plan for the decent 
time of freedom and peace which is sure to 
be the not too distant outcome of present 
events and tendencies, the reign of justice in 
Europe. 


One more point before we plunge into our 
presentation. It would be a tragic mistake for 
us to think of this as a purely Polish problem. 
It is in terrible truth a world problem, 
for we Americans are the world’s greatest pow- 
er, political, economic, military. There is no 
great issue from which we can withdraw our- 
selves. 


I. WESTERN BOUNDARY 

The Oder and the Neisse Rivers, including 
the city of Stettin on the north. 

1. The present legal status. 

a. Under the technical administration of 
Poland. 

b. Basis of that status. The decision of Sta- 
lin, Truman, and Attlee at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, July 17-28, 1945. 

2. The present boundary line between Poland 
and Germany. 
A line running south from just west of 
Swinemunde on the Baltic Sea, including 
Stettin, thence along the Oder River south 
to where the Neisse River flows into the 
Oder, on south along the Neisse River to 
the Czechoslovak border near Zittau. 

3. The length of the line. 
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This gives Poland a 300 mile common 
frontier with Germany as compared with 
the fatally long line of August 1939 of 
1263 miles. 

4. The size of this addition to pre-war Poland. 
A strip of land about 130 miles wide east 
and West at Stettin, 50 miles east and west 
at Frankfurt on Oder, and 75 miles wide 
on a northeast line near Hirschberg. A 
Polish coastline on the Baltic Sea 285 
miles in length from Stettin to Danzig. 
The area of the territory is roughly 39,120 
square miles, about 8 percent larger than 
Indiana. 


This added to Poland’s pre-war area of 
151,000 square miles gives the Poland I 
am discussing an area of 190,000 square 
miles, a sizeable keystone for the Eastern 
European Federation of the future. 

5. The population of the area. 

a. Before the war the population of this 
area was roughly 8,200,000, of which about 
1,500,000 were Poles. 

b. By spring of 1945, after the Russian ad- 
vance, millions of these people had fled 
west, leaving about 2,500,000 Germans 
and 1,000,000 Poles there. 

c. The Germans continued to move or to 
be moved west and Poles continued to be 
moved in until today the population num- 
bers about 5,250,000 Poles and about 
40,000 Germans. 

6. Justification for assigning this area perma- 
nently to Poland. 

a. That would be just a recognition of an 
existing fact. 

b. It would weaken Germany’s future pow- 

er to make war. 

c. It would partly compensate the Poles for 
the horrors and losses inflicted upon them 
by the Germans. 

d. It would strengthen Poland as the cen- 
tral power in a future Eastern European 
Federation of 120,000,000 people, a power- 
ful unit between Germany and Russia, 
and the basis of peace in Europe. 

e. Stettin is the natural outlet for the whole 


western-Poland economy. 

f. Historically all this area was Slavic, be- 
longing to Polish tribes and tribes related 
to them. 

Ii. EASTERN BOUNDARY 

1. Where. The August 1939 boundary be- 
tween Poland and Russia, accepted by 
Russia in the Treaty of Riga, March 18, 
1921. This returns to Poland Wilno and 
Lwow and Poland's eastern provinces taken 
by force by Russia in the autumn of 1939, 
The Oriental hordes planted in these 
provinces by the USSR would be sent 
back to where they came from. 

2. Why. 

a. Because Poland is historically and moral- 
ly entitled to these provinces. 

b. Because this would weaken Russia in its 
penetration into Europe and also reduce its 
total power, which would be in the interest 
of world peace and the Christian religion. 

c. Because it would partly compensate Po- 
land for the vast harm done Poland and 
the Poles since September 1939. 

Ill. NORTHERN BOUNDARY 
]. The Baltic Sea from Swinemunde to a 
little east of Konigsberg, giving to Poland 
all of East Prussia except that part proper- 
ly belonging to Lithuania. There are now 
no Germans in that area. 
Lithuania as restored. 
Latvia as restored. 


IV. SOUTHERN BOUNDARY 
I. The Czechoslovakia line as far as Ro- 
mania. 
2. The northern line of restored Romania. 
This article is only a sketch, an outline of 
the problem. Thus far this matter has not 
been presented at all adequately to the Ameri- 
can public. But it now begins to be a matter 
of importance; specific objectives need to be 
clearly presented, and then the arguments sup- 
porting them developed in full. This presen- 
tation is a beginning only. 
Note. This outline may be reproduced by 
other publications if proper credit is 


given THE POLISH REVIEW. 


Wh 


The editor presents this article as the first comprehensive 
and comprehending contribution by an American to an un- 


derstanding of this soon-to-be-much discussed problem. 


Increased Pressure On The Roman Catholic Church 


HE RECENT ARRESTS of Catholic writers 
‘Ip and the closing down of the editorial of- 

fices of leading Catholic weeklies, report- 
ed by the press and radio, have again 
drawn to the attention of the public to the 
plight of the Church in Poland. 


According to these reports the two leading 
Catholic weeklies have been affected. On Aug- 
ust 31 Mgr. Zygmunt Kaczynski, former Min- 
ister of Education of the Polish Government in 
London, and now editor of the Tygodnik War- 
szawski, the Warsaw Catholic weekly, was 
arrested together with five other writers, while 
the office of the paper was raided by the 
security police and closed down. Similar ac- 
tion was reported to have been taken against 
the Tygodnik Powszechny, the Catholic week- 
ly published by the Cracow Metropolitan Cu- 
ria, and its editors, the Rev. J. Piwowarczyk 
and M. Kisielewski, were taken to prison. It 
was subsequently officially announced that 
Mgr. Kaczynski, arrested for alleged activities 
against the State, was released after three days, 
but that Dr. K. Studentowicz, a well-known 
Catholic journalist, remains in prison accused 
of plotting the overthrow of the regime with a 
group of others who centered round the Ty- 
godnik Warszawski. Nothing, however, was 
said by the authorities of the closing of the 
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editorial offices of the two periodicals or of 
further arrests (of which the Poles learnt 
first from foreign broadcasts and the press.’ It is 
known that at least two Catholic journalists, 
Paul Jasienica and Eugene Paukszta, were ar- 
rested a few weeks ago, and that up till now 
only Mr. Jasienica has been released. 


The two periodicals in question are the 
only two national weeklies entirely free from 
Communist influence and control. Although 
restricted in their freedom of expression by 
severe censorship, and limited in circulation by 
a meagre allocation of newsprint, these week- 
lies are still widely read throughout the coun- 
try and exercise a powerful influence. Any fur- 
ther restrictions imposed upon them would 
deprive the Church of a most valuable instru- 
ment, and the Polish people of what they 
rightly consider the only remaining organs of 
public opinion. 


The action taken by the authorities against 
these papers, even if only of a temporary na- 
ture, must be considered as a serious attempt 
at intimidation, as well as a threat of what 
will happen if the editors continue to main- 
tain their independence and refuse to comply 
with the policy of the regime. 


The systematic fight of the Communist re- 


gime against the Church has so far been 
waged by indirect methods. The activities of 
the Church are being gradually limited as, for 
example, by the new regulation that primary 
schools can only be run by the State or by 
public institutions. The Church was not men- 
tioned, but the Catholic primary schools were 
closed. Spectacular actions directly aimed a- 
gainst the Church are carefully avoided, since 
the regime realizes full well the dangers of 
such a course. At a time when the peasant mas- 
ses, threatened by collectivization of the land, 
are already sufficiently hostile to make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the regime to main- 
tain the illusion of popular support, it is un- 
likely that the government would risk a front- 
al attack on the Church. From the measures 
taken it seems that the regime concentrates 
first on making the Church unpopular by 
slandering the clergy and denouncing the Vati- 
can as hostile to Polish national interests, and 
by attempting to educate the youth according 
to entirely materialistic principles. Once this 
is achieved, the Communists seem to hope 
that it will be easier for them to deliver the 
final blow to the Church, which they consider 
their chief enemy. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance to expose in time both 


the plot and the methods. 


Background Of The Gomulka Affair 


HEN THE VICTORIES of their Army 

VV opened eastern Europe to the Bol- 
shevik leaders, day to day adminis- 

tration of the conquered territories was handed 
over to “Governments” ready-made in Moscow 
from members of the Communist parties of 
the countries concerned. In no country did the 
new rulers (who had been brought to the 
Soviet Union, sometimes years before the war, 
and given a thorough administrative and ideo- 
logical training by the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International, or Comintern) 
possess more than a handful of followers a- 
midst a hostile peasant population, and thus 
for three years the Soviet leaders were obliged 
to tolerate deviations from strict ideological or- 
thodoxy arising from the numerical weakness 
of the Party — and also from the effect of the 
possession of power on the character of the 
Party leaders. The foundation of the Comin- 
form by Zhdanov, chief of the Foreign Secre- 
tariat of the Politbureau of the All-Union 
Communist Party, a year ago, heralded the 
reimposition of the full Communist doctrine 
and the end of the postwar transition period. 
The Cominform discovered in the policies 
pursued by eastern European communist lead- 
ers two fundamental deviations from orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist practice: deference to nation- 
alist sentiment and a reluctant and half- 
hearted acceptance of the principle of imme- 
diate collectivization. The reactions of those 
who found themselves thus condemned varied: 


in Yugoslavia, where there are no Soviet gar- 


tisons, the response was frankly hostile, in Po- 
land, through which the Soviet Army lines of 
communication pass, there is humble repent- 
ance. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka fell because he be- 
lieved it unwise to ignore Polish national sen- 
timent. In his capacity as Minister for the Re- 
covered Territories, he appears to have worked 
in complete harmony with M. I. Karagodin, 
the Soviet Politbureau’s special representative 
responsible for agriculture in the countries of 
the Soviet sphere. But in the Autumn of last 
year, rumors of a Soviet plan for certain 
“corrections” in the Western Polish frontier 
began to circulate, and on February 1, 1948, 
Gomulka met Wilhelm Ulbricht at Eberswalde 
in the presence of Col. Tulpanov, and became 
convinced of the Soviet willingness to see 
frontier corrections in favor of Germany. From 
then until June he was openly critical of the 
wisdom of the methods chosen by the Soviet 
ccmmunist leaders to press forward the soviet- 
ization of eastern and central Europe. 


Gomulka, who is now 43 years of age, was 
a worker in the oil fields of South-Eastern Po- 
land until he fled to Russia in 1933. He re- 
mained in the Soviet Union barely a year, 
however, and appears to have attracted little 
attention. In 1942, Alfred Lampe, a senior 
Polish member of the Comintern, impressed 
by Gomulka’s work as secretary of the War- 
saw Area Committee of the reconstituted Po- 
lish Communist Party, transmitted his praises 
to Moscow. In 1943 Lampe died, and the 
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post of the Secretary General, which would 
almost certainly have been his had he lived, 
was given to Gomolka, whose possible rivals 
for the post: Amsterdamski-Henrykowski and 
Bierut-Krasnodebski, were both Cominform of- 
ficials and Soviet citizens — completely un- 
known to Polish workers, including the rank 
and file of the Communist Party. Gomulka is 
today undoubtedly the best known and most 
popular of the Polish communist leaders, 
largely because of his purely Polish origin. 


The reasons for the sensational arraignment 
and dismissal of the man who has been the 
head of the Polish Communist Party for five 
years are set out in the resolution passed by 
the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Polish Workers (Communist) Party last 
month. This resolution is not merely a list of 
Gomulka’s errors, but a lengthy and unusually 
frank assessment of the achievements, present 
position and immediate tasks of the Polish 
Communist Party, in which the pretense that 
Poland is not a communist State is abandoned. 

The following are the conclusions of the 
resolution: 


The core of the Party, under the guidance 
of the Central Committee headed by the Po- 
litbureau... has preserved the indissoluble 
link with the working class and its best tradi- 
tions... Nevertheless in the work of the 
Party leadership at all levels, beginning with 
the Politbureau, gaps and shortcomings have 
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THE ROOTS OF THE U. N. 


HE U. N. ASSEMBLY’s third session began 
hs at a moment of great international ten- 

sion. The cold-blooded murder of the 
U.N. mediator in Palestine, Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, the invasion and collapse of Hydera- 
bad, the new Communist outbreak in Java, 
the prolonged guerilla warfare in Greece and 
above all the Berlin dispute — all cast their 
dark shadows on the Paris debates. And, al- 
though the Western Powers have submitted 
the Berlin issue to the Security Council, hard- 
ly anyone in the world now honestly believes 
that the world’s troubles can be satisfactorily 
solved by the U.N. gathering, while barely 3 
years ago when the U.N. met at San Fran- 
cisco for the first time, everyone acclaimed that 
body and saw in it the herald of a new epoch 
in the history of mankind. The enthusiasm and 
hopes of this recent but already remote past 
have faded. The decomposition of the U.N. is 
proceeding at a much faster pace than that of 
the old, benign League of Nations which sur- 
vived for a score of years before finally collaps- 
ing from premature senility. 

Everywhere people are asking why the UN 
has not lived up to its rosy prospects, why it 
failed to exercise even a shadow of authority 
and why it seems fast nearing its end only 3 
years after its inception? To us its ills and de- 
fects are merely the natural outcome of the ca- 
tastrophic errors made by the leading powers 
when the UN was still in its cradle. 


First, at the time of the birth of the UN the 
great powers favoured. a political, world, organ- 
ization in which they and they alone were en- 
titled to the decisive voice in settling all in- 
ternational problems. This tendency was best 
expressed in the provisions of the UN Charter 
which gave extensive veto rights to the great 
powers. Russia uses her veto right ruthlessly 
and frequently — 23 times so far — and has 
thus succeeded in effectively paralyzing all UN 
action and influence. This Russian policy is 
denounced in the West as an abuse of the 
veto power, but though such denunciations are 
obviously correct from the point of view of 
the spirit of the Charter, there is no denying 
either that from a purely formal point of view 
the Soviet Union is merely exercising a right 
which was freely granted to it. Actually when 
the UN Charter was drafted, the U.S.A. was 
almost more vocal in demanding veto rights 
than Soviet Russia. Some American politicians 
believed that only the inclusion of the veto in 
the Charter would induce Congress to ratify 
that part; many others were so keen on re- 
serving for the U.S. the right to veto all un- 
pleasant developments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that — to protect America against large- 
ly imaginary dangers — they unwittingly gave 
the Soviet Union a sharp weapon with which 
to destroy any sort of rational progress and co- 
operation throughout the world. 

The fundamental error, made at San Fran- 
cisco by the English-speaking and particularly 
American representatives, was their naive faith 
that it would be possible to reach a working 
agreement with the Soviets on a world di- 
vision of spheres of influence, and that, sub- 
sequently, the two systems, Western democrat- 
ic and Soviet totalitarian, would somehow 


manage to live side by side in peace. The evil 
spirits of Teheran and Yalta presided at the 
birth of UN. 

Of course, the institution of the veto was 
not the only fruit of the conceit and folly of 
the Great Powers — the Big Three to be exact. 
The UN membership also clearly reflects their 
muddled thinking and basic errors. The makers 
of the UN recognized the Soviet imposed pup- 
pet governments of Central Europe as the full- 
fledged representation of the nations conquered 
by Russia. Although the agents of the War- 
saw Regime (then not yet recognized by the 
Western powers) were not admitted to San 


THE POLISH FOREIGN 
MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Adam Tarnowski, Polish Foreign 
Minister (London), sent the following 
message to the Chairman of the U.N. 
Assembly in Paris: 

“On behalf of the muzzled Polish 
peoples, the Polish Government once 
more lodges the strongest protest a- 
gainst the participation of representa- 
tives of the alieged Polish Government, 
actually consisting of agents of a fo- 
reign power, in the deliberations of the 
third U. N. Assembly. The present War- 
saw Government was imposed upon the 
Polish people by force, it is not recog- 
nized by the Polish nation and has no 
| right to represent Poland.” 


Francisco, the representatives of the lawful Pol- 
ish Government were not admitted either, 
though at that time — May-June 1945 — Bri- 
tain and the USA still had diplomatic relations 
with the “London” Polish Government. (In the 
latter half of 1945 agents of the Warsaw pup- 
pet regime were admitted to the UN). 


An interesting book in Polish by a well 
known Polish diplomatic correspondent, Mr. 
Alexander Bregman, who covered the San 
Francisco conference for the “Polish Daily” in 
London, was recently published in London. 
The title of this book, “The History of an 
Empty Chair,” is of course an allusion to the 
attitude of the UN promoters towards the Pol- 
ish question. The most striking aspect of this 
book is not the mere recapitulation of events, 
grim as they were, but the powerful evocation 
of the atmosphere prevailing in San Francisco. 
In page after page we come across the names 
of then high American officials who played a 
leading part in convening the San Francisco 
conference and its debates, and who once 
more are making headlines, but in connection 
with the Congress investigation of the Com- 
munist 5th column activities in the U. S. 

For all these errors a price is now being 
exacted. Reform must always begin by cor- 
recting past abuses and extracting the roots of 
evil. But this is no easy task. Will events leave 
sufficient time for the politicians to cure their 
unhealthy baby? Or will their disappointments 
be of value only as a grim warning to the 
statesmen who will be called upon to build a 
new international organization from scratch on 
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WEAKNESS 


the debris of their shattered illusions? It is still 
too early to give a final answer to these an- 
xious questions. 


BACKGROUND OF THE GOMULKA 
AFFAIR 


Continued from Page Four 


appeared which must, by logical self-criticism 
be overcome and liquidated as soon as possible: 

a) underestimation of the revolutionary for- 
ces in Poland and throughout the world, over- 
estimation of the forces of reaction, and tend- 
encies to defer to the mentality and supersti- 
tions of the small bourgeoisie, instead of act- 
ively combating them, 

b) impermissible toleration of individual 
manifestations of right wing and nationalist de- 
viation, particularly of the activities of Com- 
rade Wieslaw (wartime pseudonym of Go- 
mulka); 

c) inadequate vigilance against attempts to 
gloss over the class war, particularly in the 
countryside, and lack of understanding of the 
leading role of the All-Union Communist Par- 
ty of Bolsheviks on the international battle- 
front against imperialism; inadequate clarity 
about the pace of the development of people's 
democracy towards Socialism; 

d) insufficient and inadequate acquaintance 
of the Partv with the lessons learned in build- 
ing Socialism in the U.S.S.R., with the hist- 
ory of the All-Union Communist Party of Bol- 
sheviks and its leading role in the world, with 
the whole heritage of Marxist-Leninist thought; 

e) a careless and frequently liberal attitude 
to inaccurate and even erroneous theoretical 
formulations; toleration of an abstract attitude 
to ideological work, unconnected with the 
concrete struggle for social changes in Poland. 


f) the prolonged toleration of ideological 
chaos among the Party intelligentsia and the 
failure to work out a method of work (sic) 
among the intelligentsia; neglect of the Marx- 
ist approach to literary, artistic and scientific 
problems; 

g) toleration of a bad method of work among 
the leadership, and insufficient solidarity; un- 
derestimation of the role of the Plenum of the 
Central Committee and of the need to galvan- 
ize all members of the Central Committee into 
action, underestimation of the leading role of 
the party at all levels in the realization of po- 
litical, economic and cultural changes in Po- 
lend; 

hò inadequate care in recruitment, which 
makes it possible for elements foreign in class, 
and opportunities, to penetrate into the party; 

i) inadequate guidance and party protec- 
tion of members working ‘» the State appara- 
tus.” 

For the time being, Gomulka remains Min- 
ister for the Recovered Territories. If, as seems 
likely, Jakub Berman, Under-Secretary of 
State in the Warsaw Cabinet and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the All-Union Communist Party in 
Poland, removes him, the most suitable com- 
munist for the post would appear to be General 
Aleksander Zawadzki. 


ROTTEN FRUIT 


HAT THE MEN of the West thought 
\ \ they were gaining by agreeing to Sta- 

lin’s demands at Yalta it is not ours 
to say. But persons familiar with Soviet policy 
knew then what the West would reap as the 
result of the Yalta accords. They knew that 
by establishing the Soviets in power in Eastern 
Europe the way was opened for Soviet domina- 
tion of all Europe. They knew that instead of 
the Russian appetite for conquest being satis- 
fied by the concessions of Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill, that appetite would only be whetted for 
greater aggressions. And the world is witness 
to the accuracy of the prophecies of those who 
condemned the Yalta pact. 

For what has happened? Look at your map. 
Eastern Europe was in prewar days a unit of 
free and independent countries reaching from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, with Germany on 
one side and Russia on the other. Today that 
grouping is broken. In the north, the Soviet 
Union has driven a wedge between Poland and 
the Baltic States by taking the northern part 
of East Prussia into the USSR; in the south, 
it has separated Poland from its southern neigh- 
bors by incorporating into the Soviet Union 
what once was the eastern tip of Czecho- 


slovakia. By these two moves, Moscow has 
gained a secure foothold in both the Baltic 
and Danubian areas, and it has destroyed the 
freedom of the great land mass lying between 
the northern and the southern seas. 

The Baltic States are completely surrounded 
by Soviet territory. Poland, cut off from any 
possible neighbor assistance, is isolated and 
helpless, and it has been demonstrated more 
than once that if Poland is not free there is 
no hope for any of Poland’s smaller neighbors. 
The Danubian states, faced by a powerful Rus- 
sia, were destined to fall. And as all Eastern 
and Central Europe is drawn into the Soviet 
orbit there is no bulwark to prevent Russian 
entry into the West. 

Certain circles argue that implementation 
of the Marshall Plan can stop the Russian 
march into the West, that a well-organized and 
functioning union of the countries of Western 
Europe can withstand any pressure from the 
East. But those who hold these opinions are 
leaving out of consideration facts of prime im- 
portance; one of these is the impossibility of the 
existence of an economically healthy divided 
Europe, another is the will of the Soviets to 
push toward their avowed goal of world domi- 


nation. 

The Marshall Plan and a Western European 
Union will certainly help the effort to bring 
peace and security to the world, but alone 
they will not bring that peace. They can only 
strengthen and unite those peoples who in the 
end are going to have to secure their own safe- 
ty by bringing freedom to the enslaved nations 
to the east of them. What is now admitted in 
private must soon be proclaimed for all to 
hear, namely that the Yalta agreements are at 
the root of our present difficulties with Mos- 
cow, that those agreements must be repudiated, 
and that the Soviets must be compelled to 
withdraw from all the territories they have il- 
legally taken over since September 1, 1939. 
Otherwise we are permitting Stalin to hold a 
place in Europe that Hitler set out to obtain, 
for which he fought for six years, and in the 
end lost everything. 

In the name of morality, justice, humanity, 
and world peace let us repudiate Yalta and 
Potsdam and all their evil corrollaries and con- 
sequences, leaving European boundaries where 
they were when the war broke, to be settled 
in a way that can never be labelled appease- 
ment. 


Soviets Speed-up Collectivization In The Baltic Countries 


BOLITION OF PRIVATE ownership of land 
A is absolutely essential to the execution 

of the Soviet program. But in the 
peasant lands of Eastern and Central Europe 
it meets with bitter opposition and collectiviza- 
tion of the land, no matter how camouflaged, 
must proceed more slowly than nationalization 
of industry. In the Baltic countries the men of 
Moscow have had more than four years in 
which, through their tools, to get collectiviza- 
tion accepted and established. A record of their 
progress has been compiled by Baltic experts 
and along with a study of their methods pre- 
sented in a recent number of the Newsletter 
from Behind the Iron Curtain (Stockholm). 


As for the methods used in the Baltic states, 
incorporated into the USSR, they follow the 
pattern set in Russia in the early years of Bol- 
shevik rule, the same that have been employed 
in the satellite countries since World War II. 
The creation of a large number of little hold- 
ings, which lacked necessary farm equipment 
and whose owners had no money with which 
to purchase it, provided the excuse for estab- 
lishment of tractor and machine stations — the 
first step toward collectivization. For plowing, 
sowing, threshing, the farmer must pay the 
tractor station 25% of his crop. But the tractor 
station serves another important purpose. The 
man in charge is a trusted Party member, who 
keeps strict tab on production on every farm 
to insure the State’s getting its share in taxes 
in kind, and to report on the attitude of the 
farmers toward the regime program. The espi- 
onage is probably well carried out. The “tractor 
productivity” is, as statistics show, “very low 
indeed.” 

Taxation is the second means of ruining the 
individual farmer. For example, he has to pay 
so heavy a tax on his horse that sooner or Jater 


he is forced to sell it. Third, he must render 
an enormous amount of service to the State — 
work on roads, cutting timber, hauling, ‘ete: ete., 
Fourth, he must sell a certain quota from all 
his products to the State at a price that does 
not pay for their production. Furthermore, he 
is not free to plant what he wills. The crop 
and the acreage are decided for him by the 
district Party Committee. 

Thus the farmers are in time torced into 
collectives. In Latvia, according to the report 
of the regime’s Minister of Agriculture, “On 
March 1 (1948), there were 176 kolkhozes in 
the Republic, comprising 4,430 farms with 14,- 
432 members, of whom 10,560 were fit for 
work.” In Estonia, there are only 58 kolkhozes; 
so the Tallinn radio announced on July 21 of 
this year. Dissatisfied with this poor showing, 
the authorities are attempting to increase the 
number of such collectives by organizing “agri- 
cultural artels” or cooperatives, as the collectives 
are officially known, with the help of farmers 
already “convinced” of the excellence of the 
idea. Printed regulations governing the estab- 
lishment of new collectives are available and 
no variation in organization is permitted. Each 
member, it appears, may retain roughly one 
acre of land for his own use as a kitchen gar- 
den or orchard; he may keep not more than 
two cows and their calves, one sow with her 
young, 10 sheep or goats, 20 beehives, and an 
unlimited number of fowl and rabbits. But he 
may not have a horse. And whatever animals he 
has must be fed from the produce of his acre 
of ground; since, as the experts note, it is 
plainly impossible with such restrictions, to feed 
all the animals enumerated, “the gracious per- 
mission” is pure propaganda. 

The land is not the only factor in this 
“communization” process. The farmer’s agricul- 
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tural equipment, seed-grain, the animals he 
may have above the number allowed him, the 
house he lives in if it is required for admini- 
strative purposes, any vehicles he may possess, 
milk cans, even the drinking-troughs for the 
animals, all have to be surrendered to the col- 
lective. His family may keep their clothing, 
their household furniture, and a few simple 
tools for use in cultivating the garden. 


After the harvest, the products of the col- 
lective are first levied upon by the State — a 
quota that varies slightly from year to year. 
Then the tractor station gets its 25 percent. A 
certain amount is set aside for seed for the 
next sowing and another for feeding the col- 
lective's animals. And a 10-15 percent reserve 
in case of crop failure the next year must re- 
main untouched, while a further quota is sold 
on the open market in order to get money to 
pay the administrative employees and renew 
equipment. If any grain remains after all these 
items are taken care of, it is divided among 
the members of the collective in proportion to 
the number of days each labored. They receive 
no money payment. On the other hand, if they 
grow potatoes, have animals that produce either 
milk or meat, they must deliver a quota of these 
products as tax in kind to the State. 
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OBga AEk ONS 


By PERIVIEW 


“Fascism is not dead — it has only changed its name and 
turned left.” D. M. Wright in “Democracy and Progress.” 
—— ed 


There is wide-spread “deviation” in Eastern Europe and 

Russia. Deviation from truth, from morality, from decency. 
Sa 

“In Polish towns, which are the nation’s cultural, social, 
and political centers, almost 3 people in every 5 depend upon 
the State for their daily bread. It is needless to stress the ob- 
vious means of pressure this gives to a totalitarian regime.” Eco- 
nomicus, in “The Polish Fortnightly.” 

SEES Seemed 

“Communism and religion are incompatible and irreconcil- 
able.” From “The Young Bolshevik,” a magazine. 

es 

The Communist Party in Poland has inaugurated courses in 
which they hope to train 100,000 new political instructors to 
plant error, deceit, and corruption in the minds of the tough 
resisting Poles. That provides one instructor for every 240 in- 
habitants. 

—— 

The movement to repudiate Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
spreads in area and grows in intensity. Those foul betrayals of 
Poland do not taste good in the mouths even of the Democrats 
responsible for them. Until the Yalta arrangements affecting 
territory are repudiated and then cancelled no country in East- 
ern Europe can regain its independence, Poland least of all. Po- 
land, our ally in World War II. 

———————— 

It was exactly the Yalta decisions which are the basis of 
our present humiliations in Berlin and the frightful experien- 
ces of the 24,000,Q00 inhabitants of Poland. They and they only, 
those un-American Yalta decisions, opened the door of civilized 
Europe to Russia. And with what terrible consequences! 


——_o——— 

“France and England were appalled. A Sovietized Poland 
would mean Bolshevism in the heart of Europe.” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 19, page 738, regarding the Bolshevik invasion of 
1920. And that is exactly what has come to pass. Now it is 
America’s turn to be appalled. 


“Communists are engaged in an attack upon American insti- 
tutions. If they deny this charge, they are self-confessed frauds.” 
Prof. H. S. Commager of Columbia University in the “New 
York Times.” 

— 0 

The Russians have stolen the Danube, one of the great his- 
toric rivers of Europe. These colossal, titanic thefts by Stalin, 
the Caucasus bandit; are they never to cease? Are we never to 
stop them? Are our atom bombs not yet assembled in sufficient 
numbers? 

—o-——— 

I read in Goethe’s “Faust,” in the scene in Faust’s study, 
“These cursed demi-spawn of hell,” and Stalin and his crew 
rise in mind. How well Stalin might subscribe to Mephistopheles’ 
words, “All that you call destruction ,evil, sin, that is the ele- 
ment we work in.” 

——— 

“The Russian,” says Norman Douglas, “has convictions but 
no principles.” 

———$ 

The head of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund in Poland is one Ear] H. Bell, an American. 
This babe-in-the-woods wrote a letter from Warsaw under date 
of June 22, 1948, which ends as follows, as printed by the Polish 
puppets who rule in that unhappy land. “Here I am sure is the 
same spirit that inspired the Declaration of Independence, made 


it possible for the ragged patriots of Valley Forge to throw off 
the yoke of foreign domination, established the social revolution 
of 1800, and created a civilization from the forests and prairies.” 
How the Moscow-appointed dictators in Warsaw must have 
laughed a huge belly-laugh when they read that! How truly 
Jesus said, “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 
brought perfect praise.” It is dupes like these that convince Sta- 
lin we are a nation of blind fools. Sometimes I too think we are. 
——— 0o 
When I heard it announced over the radio that Bierut, the 
puppet president of Poland, would be made “dictator” I snick- 
ered. He is a weakling, one of Stalin’s Charlie McCarthys. He 
could not dictate to a stenographer. He will mouth what he is 
told to say. Just who the real dictator will be is not yet apparent. 
We will soon know, for we have “sources of information usually 
well informed,” to use the phrase of European newspapers. But 
Bierut a dictator! It is to laugh. 


Poland is at present ruled by three men, none of them Poles, 
all of them pariahs without a country and willing tools of Stalin. 
They are Jacob Berman, H. Minc, and one Zambrowski, born 
Nussbaum, 

—— 


Each year since September 1939, I day by day re-live the 
events of those tragic weeks. As the end approached in the mid- 
dle of the month I was far over in Eastern Poland organizing 
welfare work for the harrassed Polish soldiers and refugee civil- 
ian population. Such scenes and experiences can never be for- 
gotten. When the end came, September 17, I was crowded over 
into Romania by the Russian army, then stabbing Poland in 
the back. It was that stab, not the German advance, which 
caused the collapse of the Polish Republic and ushered in these 
nine years of the Russian terror for over a hundred million peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe. I repeat the heart-rending lament of Je- 
remiah, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” You begin 
to realize now that it indeed IS somthing to you. It is World 
War III to you. 


— 0o 
Those millions of dwellers in the house of fear, victims of 
Roosevelt’s fatuous faith in his own charm. To charm Stalin! 
One has heard of a snake charming a little bird, but not of a 
little bird charming a snake. 
—0 


In a recent issue of the “New Times,” the Moscow-printed 
Russki propaganda organ, I see the Soviet Union referred to by 
the editor as “the beacon which illuminates the path of the op- 
pressed and exploited masses.” That from the USSR with its 
all-time record of cynical disregard for and brutal treatment of 
all workers! But I suppose he means that the Soviet illuminates 
the path of the toiling masses to the forced labor and concen- 
tration camps of the frozen tundra. And I like the modesty of 
another gem in that issue. “The Soviet social system, the most 
progressive and perfect in the world.” The type-setter 
left out the word “tyranny” after “perfect.” And this one. “A 
system in which the exploitation of man by man is unknown.” !!! 

————0o 


Here is a relevant line from Goethe’s “Iphigenia in Tauris!” 
Thoas the king says, “And dost thou think that the uncultured 
Scythian will attend the voice of truth and humanity?” Scythia 
is that part of the Soviet Union from which Stalin hails. 

—0 


In his September 23rd address to the United Nations in 
Paris, Secretary Marshall said, “But we will not compromise es- 
sential principles. We will under no circumstances barter away 
the rights and freedoms of other people.” Too bad this noble 
decision was not made before Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 


Ann 


S u 


Cardwell’s 


Letter. 


No. 186, October 20, 1948 


HUNGARY presents the usual scene observ- 
able in Soviet-dominated lands. Alongside ab- 
ject poverty one sees astonishing luxury. And 
the beggars far outnumber the elegantly dres- 
sed. Mass unemployment is reported, hence the 
omnipresence of beggars in a country hitherto 
free of this element. Hungary, an agricultural 
land, has had few workers in industry so that, 
as a commentator remarks, the number of un- 
employed is all the more striking, evidence of 
the lack of factory work and building opera- 
tions, on even a modest scale. 

Shop window displays in Budapest indicate 
abundance. The truth is that there are few 
with money to buy. The masses live in pover- 
ty and want. Bureaucracy has attained enor- 
mous proportions, as have graft and corruption, 
which persons conversant with the political 
situation in prewar Hungary say is a new mani- 
festation in Hungarian life. Beggary, corruption 
in government, secret police and political 
agents — these are some of the blessings the 
Soviets have bestowed upon the country of 
St. Stephen. 


SWEDEN, says Orzel Bialy (Brussels), desires 
to remain neutral, allying neither with East 
or West. But wishing and doing are two very 
different things. Sweden has not had a war 
for 100 years, hence desire to remain neutral in 
case of conflict is instinctive. It is in that spir- 
it that Sweden has defended Finland from com- 
plete domination by the USSR. On the other 
hand, Swedes are mistrustful of British policy, 
and being next door neighbors to Russia, they 
require stronger guarantees from the West than 
satisfy the Western European peoples. They 
know that if they tied up with the West, they 
would be the first victims in an East-West 
conflict. 

But can Sweden remain on the sidelines if 
another war comes? Her military men are very 
doubtful. If attacked, they believe it can hold 
its own for a period of one to three months. 
It is interesting to learn that Sweden with a 
population of 7,000,000 is looked upon as 
militarily stronger than France with its 40,000,- 
000. To Sweden’s advantage is its highly de- 
veloped industry; it is, besides, a rich country 
and during the last war and since its close 
has spent large sums on armament. 


THE EAST PRUSSIAN AREA which Mos- 
cow generously permitted the Poles to take over 
is reported by foreign correspondents to have 
changed but little during these four years of 
the puppet regime’s administration. Houses are 
in many places unoccupied, farms untilled. The 
Poles explain the sorry situation by saying there 
is great shortage of man-power. But there is 
one fcature of the landscape that gets favorable 
comment — the roads. Nowhere in that part 
of the world are there such good highways. 
Many were built by the Germans in their 
long tenure of the country, built for military 


reasons; and the Soviet-imposed Polish regime 
has built more. You will have to study your 
map to understand why road-building in Fast 
Prussia, still otherwise neglected, should take 
precedence over a thousand other crying Polish 
projects. 

As for that part of East Prussia incorpor- 

ated into the Soviet Union, it bears no resem- 
blance to its prewar self. The German popula- 
tion, it is reported, has been to a great extent 
removed, the physically able sent to Russia to 
work in factories and mines, or, in the case 
of technical experts of a certain character, used 
in secret operations locally. Mongols from 
Asiatic Russia have been taken in to replace 
the rural inhabitants whose farms were im- 
mediately collectivized. But East Prussia of the 
Soviet Union is one of the most jealously 
guarded regions in the world, its boundaries 
sc watched that it is next to impossible to cross 
them. But all frontiers between the satellite 
states are closely guarded. Read what Lithuani- 
an underground members on a mission to the 
“outside” have to say about their experiences 
in December 1947: 
“WE SELECTED A ROUTE THROUGH 
EAST PRUSSIA AND POLAND. We fig- 
ured that the East Prussian-Polish frontier 
would not be guarded as closely as the Polish- 
Lithuanian... (which) is guarded by two 
lines of barbed wire fences, and trenches in 
between them are at all times alerted for com- 
bat. The entire frontier is protected by ‘resist- 
ance points’ of the frontier guards every 5 kilo- 
meters (a little more than 3 miles), and each 
‘point’ is defended by units of roughly 200 
men. It is difficult to approach such a zone 
unnoticed. If he succeeds in this, one finds 
himself in terrain criss-crossed with barbed 
wire fences. It is difficult to avoid touching 
the wires by night, and light rockets automatic- 
ally warn the frontier guards, indicating the 
exact spot where escape from the Soviet para- 
dise is attempted. 

“That is why we decided to go across the 
dead land which was once called East Prussia. 
Desolate fields stretched before us... We 
pushed our way through high thick weeds. 
Occasionally boars rushed out of the under- 
brush, or probably they were wild swine, once 
tame and carefully raised on German farms. 
Not a footprint anywhere on the road. No 
lights flickered at night in former farmhouses. 
Here and there we came upon ruins of farms. 
Broken rafters blown by the wind creaked 
eerily. Broken signposts lay at the crossroads. 
Much war material lay rotting in the fields.” 

A fairly vivid picture of the Polish area of 
East Prussia at the close of 1947. But the re- 
port of those hardy and courageous Lithuanians, 
three of the six ordered on the mission were 
killed during the hazardous journey, is in- 
teresting for various reasons, not the least of 
which is the confirmation it indirectly gives of 
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Lithuanian-Polish underground cooperation. 
One of the three survivors remained, according 
to orders, in Poland; the other two, helped by 
their Polish friends, passed across Poland and 
out into the West. 


EVENTS IN POLAND confirm all the news 
of hastening sovietization that has been coming 
out of that martyred land during the past 
months. Not one area of life has been over- 
looked by the Moscow spiders. The long- 
feared collectivization of farm lands is being 
pushed — under a camouflaged name. That 
will place the peasants and all who live by 
the land completely in the power of the re- 
gime. Even the marketing of vegetables and 
fruit that an individual grows this year is 
being brought under control of a government 
agency. All industries, not merely the large 
cencerns, are in one way or another to be 
brought under government control. Private en- 
terprise is ruled out. All cultural organizations, 
literature, art, the theatre, the movies, music, 
scientific societies, historical societies, every- 
thing pertaining to culture is to follow the line 
laid down by the regime, in other words, by 
Moscow. And if you have followed the Ameri- 
can press reports on what the Communist Par- 
ty has been doing in the “mother country” 
about cultural activities and “deviations” from 
the proper line, you will know what to expect 
in Poland. 


United Polish Youth, the organization into 
which practically all Polish youth societies and 
associations except those associated with the 
Catholic Church and the Polish YMCA have 
been forced to amalgamate, has placed the 
young people of Poland in the hands of the 
tegime. Even the Scouts, a large and powerful 
organization, have had to bow to the yoke, 
condemn as “reactionary” Scout organizations 
abroad, and follow the Polish puppet leader’s 
orders. United Polish Youth develops out of 
Militant Youth, an organization established by 
the Soviet-directed authorities a few years ago. 
Through infiltration and force, it has taken 
over the great youth political societies, and the 
motto of the new organization is that of the 
Militant Youth — “Fighting, learning, work.” 

About that motto the head of United Polish 
Youth says: “Our fighting is not over. There 
are still in our country social classes that live 
by exploiting the working people. In the 
country and in the towns there are exploiters, 
speculators, saboteurs, thieves of social wealth. 
We shall make relentless war upon them, we 
shall condemn them and exterminate them. 
We shall keep watch that the forces of the 
dying capitalistic form of government do not 
raise their heads, we shall prevent them from 
carrying on their activities. We shall participate 
in the great social war going on all over the 
world, which is going on in our own country, 
in every one of our little towns and villages.” 

The particular task of the new organization 


is thus outlined, and a very definite part of 
the “fighting” consists of education all Polish 
youth in Communist ideology and inculcating 
hatred of America and Britain, with the em- 
phasis on America. Infiltration through forcing 
all youth organizations to accept United Youth 
representatives as directors of regular courses in 
citizenship and political theory for their mem- 
bers is patt of the plan to win complete con- 
trol of youth. The Soviets know what they 
want, what they must have if they are to keep 
Poland in the Communist ranks. They must 
have youth blindly following them and hating 
us. 


NATIONALISM is regarded by Moscow as 
the chief of the cardinal sins. Immediately after 
the Cominform denunciation of Tito on that 
score, the Polish puppets hastened to assure 
their masters that they were not and never 
had been guilty of preferring Polish interests 
to those of — the Soviet Union. The Polish 
Workers (Communist) Party leaders, however, 
had one dissident, Gomulka. He had been 
very necessary to the Party in the early days, 
for he was the only one who could make any 
appeal to the people. He is reported to be 
able to attract even while one violently dis- 
agrees with him. But Gomulka’s hopes of turn- 
ing that popularity to personal advantage came 
to naught. How quickly he was convinced of 
the error of his ways and brought to the neces- 
sity of making a complete reversal of his po- 
sition through a humiliating public confession! 
The Polish people must be Soviet serfs, Poles in 
name only. 

But for that Soviet Union nationalism is 
quite another matter. Its scientists, writers, 
theatrical producers, teachers, historians, musi- 
cians, artists, in short everybody in the USSR 
must continually praise and exalt the Soviet 
Union and indulge in vituperation against the 
“capitalistic and imperialistic West.” Every in- 
vention of any importance is claimed as Rus- 
sian, and the inventor named. The only art 
that is not decadent is Russian. Every discovery 
has been the achievement of a Russian. The 
only trustworthy histories are written by Rus- 
sians. All the brains, all the genius of the 
world are concentrated in the Soviet Union. 
Bare-faced lies are blandly concocted and pro- 
claimed over the Soviet radio and scattered 
over the world by TASS and Soviet publica- 
tions. In the USSR nationalism is not a crime 
but a prime requirement. 


THE PURGE OF THE POLISH WORKERS 
(COMMUNIST) AND FAKE SOCIALIST 
PARTIES, in preparation for merging in the 
very near future under the name United Work- 
ers Party, is proceeding in Poland in a way 
that shows that the Soviets mean business. 
From top to bottom the membership lists are 
being revised, and any member of either party 
who is suspected of being only lukewarm in his 
friendship for the USSR and support of re- 
gime policies is dropped. Moreover, if an accu- 
sation of “nationalism,” “Western orientation,” 
or “conspiring with outside forces or the West” 
can be brought against a member, he or she 
is arrested and sentenced to forced labor or, 
it may be, deported to Russia. It is known that 
deportation does continue. 

These purges, in which men and women 
who not long since played an important role 
in the Soviet plans for the “new Poland,” are 
receding into the background, have caused 


more than one commentator to recall the fate 
of Polish Communists of the years following 
World War I. “They lauded the Soviets,” 
writes the editor of Placowka (Paris), “They 
proclaimed Soviet patriotism and abused Po- 
land; and they kept that up for years and were 
not punished for it — in Poland. They got their 
punishment — in Moscow. The writer names 
some 14 of these men, not one of whom, he 
states, is alive today; at least 9 of them re- 
ceived the death sentence in the USSR or dis- 
appeared in that monstrous land — to which 
they had gone expecting to find the world of 
their dreams. 


“GRUNWALD AND THE JULY DECLA- 
RATION of the Polish Committee of Nation- 
al Liberation” is the title of an article occupy- 
ing the first page of a copy of Polska Zachodnia 
that lies before me. It is an old issue, to be 
sure, but what this article states is no less in- 
teresting today than at the time it was writ- 
ten. The idea that runs through it is this: 
the July 22, 1944 Manifesto of the Lublin 
Committee was one of the greatest events in 
Polish history, comparable to the victory of 
the Poles and Lithuanians over the Teutonic 
Knights in the famous battle of Grunwald in 
1410, recognized as having stopped the Ger- 
man Drang nach Osten for centuries. But the 
regime editor cannot say the victory was won 
by Poles and Lithuanians. He must credit it to 
“Poland, with the help of an army from other 
Slavic peoples...” thus implying from the 
context that this “help” came from Russia; 
which is not in accord with history, since Mus- 
covy had no part in this battle and the Lithu- 
anians are not Slavs. 


Here is a paragraph that is typical of the 
article as a whole: “Grunwald of 1410, thanks 
to the fundamental contribution of Poland aid- 
ed by the cooperation of other Slavic nations in 
the victory over the Knights, and Berlin of 
1945, a second Grunwald, thanks to the decis- 
ive power and farsighted policy of Slavic 
friendship and cooperation under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union, thanks to the heroic 
conquering Red Army, alongside which was 
the Reborn Polish Army and the troops of 
other Slavic peoples — Grunwald and Berlin 
have become the symbol of victory and unity 
of the Slav peoples, the corner-stone of the 
eternal friendship of all Slavs.” 


A few more sentences must be quoted: “The 
the July Manifesto of the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, today possess particularly 
strong political significance. For they are the 
foundations of unity and cooperation among 
the Slav nations, the foundation for the war 
for world peace.” 

No Pole is taken in by this absurd propa- 
ganda. 


THE “POLISH” ARMY OF ZYMIERSKI is 
reported to be undergoing a thorough purge. In 
other words, it is to be completely communized 
and ideologically and technically tied to the 
Red Army. This action has naturally resulted 
in a great number of arrests, as any inclina- 
tion on the part of an officer or soldier toward 
Western ideas or Polish “nationalism” is re- 
garded as inimical to the “new Poland.” 

The Zymierski army is said to number 
150,000-200,00, but it can be immediately and 
greatly increased by calling up the reserves and 
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the youth compulsorily enlisted in the “Service 
for Poland” organization. This organization, 
which is supposed to be used for the rebuild- 
ing and development of the country, is actual- 
ly subjected to a detailed political education 
program, that is, communization, and along 
with that are various courses conducted by ar- 
my officers that are in fact military training. 


THE NUMBER OF RED ARMY TROOPS 
in Poland is reported to be on the increase. 
This is in marked contrast to the Moscow policy 
of 1946 and 1947, during which time Russian 
troops were being gradually withdrawn. The 
“Polish” army continues to have Russian of- 
ficers, Three Red Army generals and a con- 
siderable number of other officers who were 
supposed to leave the “Polish” army in recent 
weeks have received instructions to remain. 
More and more Soviet soldiers in Polish army 
uniforms are to be seen in Poland; and the 
number of Polish soldiers sent to Russia for 
training in Red Army schools has been great- 
ly increased. 


THE POLISH PUPPETS have been from 
the outset made winning students for Stalinism 
one of their major objectives. That continues 
to be an unattained goal but among the many 
thousands of young people brought into the 
universities by the regime at Soviet orders for 
the purpose of being used as tools, there are 
naturally persons who are Soviet agents pure 
and simple, and not bona fide students. These 
are the “students,” in all probability, who are 
tesponsible for such incidents as the following: 

In two places in the neighborhood of Pio- 
trokov, the peasants severely beat up 15 stud- 
ents who were supposedly conducting investiga- 
tions of a historical nature in the local church- 
es and cemeter‘es. Under that pretext, they 
were very likely conducting Soviet propaganda. 


HOW CLOSELY THE FACTORY LIFE IN 
POLAND is being patterned on that in the 
Soviet Union is shown by articles in the Polish 
regime press. Take, for instance, a report 
found in a recent issue of Polska Zachodnia on 
the textile mills in Walbrzych. Here is a pas- 
sage: “The cultural-educational life in the tex- 
tile industry here is concentrated in the six 
factory social centers. Despite the fact that 
these were only opened in the last quarter of 
1947 they are functioning successfully. The 
social center directors cooperate with the man- 
agers of the factory and the Workers Councils. 
Their aim is to develop an interest among the 
workers in culture and art. 


“There are chess, ping pong, dramatic and 
other sections. There are three orchestras 
which give concerts for the world of labor. 
Polish language classes are organized among 
the re-emigrants (who is meant by this? 
Poles do not need to be taught how to speak 
Polish. — Ed.) and lessons in reading. There 
are also lectures on social and political sub- 
jects.” 

That last sentence, so unobtrusively worked 
in, is the key to whole setup and aim of these 
“social centers,” or “Red corners” as they are 
known in certain other satellite countries. De- 
struction of Polish culture and tradition and 
“re-education” according to the Soviet-set pat 
tern is the true objective of the directors in 
charge of these “enlightenment” spots. 


Plastering The Collective Ou Eastern Europe 


HROUGH THEIR PUPPETS the Soviets are 
| imposing the same pattern of “rural re- 
form” on their satellite countries that 
they have carried out in the Soviet Union; and 
they are pursuing the same methods. At the 
Second Congress of Soviets, on Nov. 8, 1917, 
a decree was passed proclaiming that “land- 
lord ownership of land is abolished forthwith 
without compensation,” and this was followed 
by a decree distributing the land among the 
peasants. This was the first stage. 

The second stage began in 1921, with the 
introduction of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), which levied a tax in kind upon the 
peasants and permitted them to sell every- 
thing above that amount and keep the pro- 
ceeds for themselves. This move was intended 
tc encourage farm production while giving time 
for the factories to turn out the tractors and a- 
gricultural machinery necessary for the trans- 
formation of individual holdings into collective 
farms. 

In 1927 the Communist Party Congress 
called for collectivization, thus putting an end 
to the NEP era. But progress was slow during 
the first two years. The “rich peasants” or 
kulaks were penalized, agricultural “coopera- 
tives” were formed to accustom the peasants 
gradually to the collective idea, and a begin- 
ning was made in the establishment of the col- 
lective farm as it now exists. The end of the 
year 1929 saw the inauguration of the stern 
policy of elimination of the kulaks and the con- 
fiscation of their property for the use of col 
lectives. By 1934 the collectivization process 
had been completed. 

The Communist regimes in the satellite 
states have faithfully followed the Soviet pat- 
tern, the process varying only as circumstances 
and agricultural structure and development of 
the several countries have required. Naturally 
what could be applied in Bulgaria, where in 
1934 “farms” of 14 acres comprised only 2.7% 
of the total cultivated area, was not useful in 
Hungary where .4% of the landowners owned 
43% of the entire land area. While each of 
the countries in Eastern and Central Europe 
presented a slightly different problem to the 
collectivization planners, basically the rural re- 
form decrees proclaimed in all these lands by 
the imposed Communist regimes show a strik- 
ing uniformity. 


They were political, not social, in character, 
calling for “alliance of the worker and the 
peasant.” To win peasant support, the greatest 
possible number of peasants were given land. 
In Yugoslavia, 300,000 landless families were 
settled on some 1,150,000 acres, which averages 
roughly 3.8 acres to a family. In Bulgaria, 
125,000 families were similarly settled. In 
Hungary, 1,800,000 peasant families averaged 
5 acres each. In Poland, the “land reform” has 
resulted in 60% of all farms being less than 
123 acres in size, and therefore economically 
unsound, while the regime still holds some 
4,500,000 acres, cultivated by “farm hands.” 
Parcellation began with a great show, but it 
gave only “dwarf” plots and did not even 
pursue that policy to the end. 

Pessimists saw in Communist rural reform 
the coming of collectivization. But this was 
ridiculed and hooted at. One aim was to help 
the peasant through mechanization of agricul- 
ture. But the poor peasant could not afford to 
buy farm machinery. The way to help him 
was through the establishment of tractor sta- 
tions. In 1947 Poland had 350 such machinery 
centers, the number almost trebled in 1948. 


The second form of assistance was to come 
through the “cooperative,” a term, which as 
used by the Communist planners, has nothing 
in common with the cooperatives of the West- 
em world. This phase of development, as is to 
be noted in the remarks on the development of 
collectivization in the USSR, belongs~to’ the 
NEP stage. These Communist cooperatives 
have three aspects — buying, selling, and pro- 
duction, the last sometimes called a “work co- 
operative,” as in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Buy- 
ing and selling cooperatives exist in all the 
countries under Soviet control, 


In Poland the Peasants’ Self-Help Associa- 
tion, a fictitious cooperative, has for some time 
been in complete control of rural buying and 
selling. It is Communist, centralized, and whol- 
ly a tool of the regime. Through it the peas- 
ant must buy everything he gets and through 
it he must sell everything he produces. The 
next move toward collectivization in Poland 
was the introduction of the production coopera- 
tive and in July of this year, after the Comin- 
form blast at Tito for his failure to collectivize 
Yugoslavia, the drive in that direction was be- 


gun with a speech by Minister of Commerce 
and Industry Hilary Minc before the Central 
Committee of the Polish Communist Party, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous press campaign. 


True, there is nowhere any mention of col- 
lectivization — only of “production cooper- 
atives,” “model villages,” “working groups.” 
But when the plan is explained the new names 
are seen to be merely camouflage. “Class war” 
is an oft-recurring phrase, the “peasant and the 
worker” to be joined in alliance against the 
“capitalist farmer,” who may be anyone from 
the 123 acre owner class, any farmer who em- 
ploys hired help, and all owners of 50 or more 
acres. “Class war” is another feature of the col- 
lectivization process in its final stage. 


How long it will be before that process can 
be called complete one cannot say. It required 
six years in the USSR before individual farm- 
ing was disposed of and two more before col- 
lectivization could be established on a large 
scale. The puppet regime in Poland has shown 
its obedience to Moscow in the alacrity with 
which it responded to the suggestion contained 
in the Cominform declaration on Yugoslavia. 
It had been moving slowly and cautiously. Now 
it has announced its plans in a way that can- 
not be misunderstood. “Model villages” in sev- 
eral areas have been organized, each comprising 
several thousand acres, and these are patterned 
on the Soviet collective. The Peasant’s Self- 
Help Association has come out enthusiastically 
for “production cooperatives” and these “model 
villages,” announcing plans for several such, 
and stating that it will organize them all over 
Poland. 


Minister Minc has said that three factors play 
a role in the task before the rural planners — 
the ability of the factories to supply necessary 
farm machinery, equipment, and fertilizer; fi- 
nancial aid from the State; and a change in 
peasant psychology. It is declared that the peas- 
ants must be convinced that collectivization, let 
us give it its proper name, is the only way out 
of poverty, that the people will not be forced 
tc accept the new order. The peasants say that 
the regime will use the time given them “to 
think it over” in preparing for a procedure 
similar to the fake elections that put the pres- 
ent regime in power. Of their own free will 
they will never accept collectivization. 


Our Ambassador to Poland resigned to tell this Story: 
THE SOVIET BLUEPRINT FOR WORLD DOMINATION — IN OPERATION! 


"7 Saw Poland Getrayed™ 


United States Ambassador to Poland 1944-1947 


by 
ARTHUR BLISS LANE 


Order from: 


THE POLISH REVIEW 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 


Price $3.50 
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FOUR YEARS OF THE POLISH PUPPETS 


N JULY OF this year the Polish puppet re- 
I gime completed its fourth year in power. 

What their achievements have been is 
well summed up in an article that appeared in 
Wiadomosci Polskie (Stockholm) on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of the regime’s assump- 
tion of authority. 


“One of the first steps taken by the regime,” 
says the article, “was nationalization without 
compensation of banks, commerce, industry and 
estates of more than 125 acres. Although con- 
siderable Jand was divided among the peasants, 
it was done in a way to create dwarf holdings, 
altogether too small to support a family, which 
must inevitably lead to the Soviet form of 
government and collective farms, both alike 
hated by the Polish peasant. The basis of the 
collective has already been laid in Poland, as 
is evidenced by the 5,500 state-owned farms 
and the 260 collectives in the hands of the 
Red Army. 


“The regime is using the rural cooperative 
idea to effect the establishment of farm col- 
lectives. At the same time the country people 
are systematically impoverished and obstacles 
are deliberately put in the way of rural eco- 
nomic development. The livestock figure has 
reached hardly half of that of prewar years 
and land under cultivation is less than in 
1938. A discussion in the Sejm (Polish parlia- 
ment) brought to light the fact that the gov- 
ernment owed the workers on state-owned 
farms 1,500,000,000 zlotys. Although Poland’s 
population is 65% peasant, only 9.6% of peas- 
ant youth attend the middle schools. 


“What is the attitude of the working people? 
That is shown in the election of Factory Coun- 
cils. Each time the workers have a chance to 
express their wishes, they invariably choose 
persons who were active in prewar labor af- 


fairs. Wages are not enough to cover living 
costs, and strikes are forbidden. The tendency 
to tie the worker to the locality where he lives 
and the place where he works grows, following 
the Soviet Union pattern. 

“Distrust, hatred combined with deep con- 
tempt — these are the feelings of the workers 
and peasants toward the puppets that Berman 
directs under Moscow’s instructions. 


“Well aware of adult opposition to the re- 
gime, the Communists put all their hopes in 
youth, which it is striving to rear in the Com- 
munistic spirit. To this end the organization 
“Service of Poland” was created, which, it is 
planned, will in time have all the youth of 
Poland in its ranks, where it will be poisoned 
with hatred of the culture of the Christian 
West. Recognizing the danger of such teaching, 
the Catholic Church has come out in opposi- 
tion to this action and to the tendency to re- 
move the teaching of religion from the schools. 
As a result there is a sharp conflict between the 
regime and the Church... 


“Profiting from the mood of doubt and des- 
pair that reigned in Poland after the announce- 
ment of the pacts of Yalta and Potsdam, both 
so unjust to Poland, the Communists, with 
their secret police spies penetrating every area 
of life, have achieved what the Germans despite 
all their efforts were never able to achieve — 
the paralysis and breakup of a nation. People 
no longer trust each other. 

“There is one sphere in which the regime 
praises itself for its very considerable accomp- 
lishments. That is the sphere of reconstruction. 
Every foreigner who has visited Poland has 
spoken of the rapidity of the progress of eco- 
nomic rebuilding of the country. ...But is 
that economic progress and development to be 
credited to regime activity? Clearly it is not. 


The impetus given economic life at a time of 
great political subjection is not a new manifes- 
tation in Poland, but something, which was 
extremely successful after the 1863 insurrec- 
tion. When the Polish people were submerged 
in despair, the motto was spread over the coun- 
try — concentrate efforts on increasing our ma- 
terial resources. At that time Polish industry 
and commerce throve. It was the one area of 
life not controlled by the Russians. 

“Although conditions today are more diffi- 
cult, the Poles threw themselves with enthu- 
siasm into similar work. Private initiative has 
been reduced to a minimum, the bulk of pro- 
duction has been taken by the Soviets. Be- 
cause of increasing interference of the State 
in what remains of private business, the people 
are more and more losing confidence, inclina- 
tion to build and to produce is dying, the ad- 
ministration is permeated with corruption and 
graft. Under such circumstances the tempo of 
reconstruction and development is bound to 
slow up and general impoverishment will lower 
the living standard to that of Soviet Russia. 

“Events in Yugoslavia have dashed all hopes 
the Poles ever had of easing their course... 
Osobka-Morawski’s star set long since. And is 
there anybody who recalls the names of Wasi- 
lewska, Berling, and others of the Lublin Com- 
mittee, whose Manifesto the regime makes so 
much of and who until a short time ago were 
so much in the news)... The brightly shining 
or rising stars today are persons of the Russian- 
Bolshevik type, like Minc, Berman, Radkiewicz, 
and Spychalski. 

“That is the balance sheet of four years of 
the Communists’ government of Poland. They 
have brought the country to physical and ma- 
terial ruin, and the people to such a condition 
that in the nightmarish vision of a new war 
they see their only salvation.” 


COME CLEAN, AMERICA! 


Continued from Page Two 


Germans in Poland, and of the heroic fighting of Polish ar- 
mies and aviators at the side of the allies on every battle- 
front. Everybody knew the Atlantic Charter declarations re- 
garding territorial aggrandizement and the rights of peo- 
ples. And everybody knew that with the acceptance of the 
Yalta accord the Charter would be tossed into the waste- 
basket and the Poles thrown to the Russian wolves. 

The American people could have saved the Charter 
and their honor. Instead, by their silence they accepted the 
immoral pact, pretending to believe that a lasting peace 
could be based upon a heinous crime. Now they know how 
enormously they aided an enemy plotting their own de- 
struction. 

If peace cannot be established on crime, it follows 
that crime must be repudiated. Isaac Don Levine has made 
a stirring appeal to Americans of Polish blood that they 
demand of each of the presidential candidates that he come 
out for withdrawal of American recognition from the Po- 
lish puppet regime and return of recognition to the consti- 
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tutional Polish government in Poland. That is laudable. 
Americans of Polish extraction are loyal Americans but in- 
numerable ties bind them to the land of their fathers. We 
would expect them to take a lively interest in Polish matters. 

But the American who betrayed Poland had no Polish 
blood; he was of old American stock. And we others of old 
American ancestry cannot sit smug and indifferent — es- 
pecially as the menace which destroyed Poland now threat- 
ens this country — leaving rehabilitation of our national 
morality to citizens of Polish origin. We alone can wash the 
blood off our hands. The word “blood” is used deliberately. 
Think of the hundreds of thousands in Eastern Europe who 
have died a violent death or perished in Soviet labor camps 
as a result of the immoral accord in which we participated. 

There is still time — though so little! — for action by 
old stock Americans, for a call for repudiation of immoral 
acts and a fresh start. I have a right to urge this, for that is 
the group to which I belong. Who if not we can be expected 
to fight for the preservation of the American tradition of 
decency, honor, and morality in our national life? 

America, come clean! 

A.S.C. 


The People Strike Back In Poland 


HE STRUGGLE OF the government versus 

| the people in Poland has entered a 
new more intensive phase and is being 

waged on three fronts at once, with the purge 
among the socialists and communists assuming 
large proportions. Wladyslaw Gomulka was 
followed in his dismissal and humiliation by 
the speaker of the Parliament, Wladyslaw Ko- 
walski, deputies Zenon Kliszko and Witold 
Bienkowski, provincial party secretary in Lodz, 
M. Loga-Sowinski, another Lodz activist, M. 
Tyro, and scores of lesser party officials in va- 
rious provinces. The Supreme Council of the 
Polish Socialist Party held a special session in 
Warsaw, scheduled for two days but lasting 
four days (September 19-22), which ended 
in general confusion with eleven members, 
headed by Dr. Boleslaw Drobner, leaving the 


conference room. 


After a five hour speech by Joseph Cyran- 
kiewicz, the puppet Premier, in which crit- 
icism of the party’s history and present tend- 
encies was the dominant note, former Premier 
Edward Osubka-Morawski and the Governor 
of Lower Silesia, Stanislaw Piaskowski, were 
temoved from the party’s Central Committee. 
Stanislaw Szwalbe resigned as president of 
the Supreme Council and the Trade Union 
leader, Kazimierz Rusinek followed suit, re- 
nouncing his position as chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The secret ruling body of the party, which 
resembles the communist Politbureau, is now 
composed of Joseph Cyrankiewicz, Dr. Oscar 
Lange, M. Rapacki, Stefan Matuszewski and 
the Minister of Justice, Henryk Swiatkowski. 
The last named replaced Rusinek in the chair 
of the Central Committee. Other vacancies 
were occupied by completely unknown men of 


whom Stanislaw Kowalczyk, an industrial wurk- 
er from Cracow, became president of the Coun- 
cil. At least 12 other officers were dismissed 
and replaced by men subservient to Cyrankie- 
wicz's policy of a merger with the communists. 

There were no new developments on the 
second battlefront, the struggle against the 
Catholic Church and its press organs. Eleven 
leading Catholic editors remained imprisoned, 
two were released. Rev. Jan Podkopala in Je- 
lenia Gora CLower Silesia) was arrested on 
charges of wartime co-operation with the Ger- 
mans. August Cardinal Hlond emphasized his 
will to resist persecution by saying that “The 
Church in Poland is passing today through its 
most trying moment,” but “Our era will bring 
victory to humanity and the Church.” 

The third battlefront is the Polish country- 
side in which the puppet regime attempts to 
introduce collective farming. The farmers 
have shown that they refuse to submit to the 
will of communist reformers. In various coun- 
ties the farmers took up clubs and began 
their own purge among officials of the coun- 
ty administration and prominent red activists. 
On September 13, the communist center in 
the village of Ryczywol, district Kozienice, was 
smashed and the local police chief, Jan Wis- 
niewski, killed. On September 15, three com- 
munists, Stanislaw Witkowski, Jan Goleniew- 
ski and Felix Modzelewski, were killed in 
Plock district. Witkowski was the local Com- 
munist Party secretary. On September 20, a 
promoter of land collectivization, Kazimierz 
Brodowski, was killed in Plonsk district. 

Large scale riots occurred in the towns of 
Wielun and Czestochowa during the first 
week of September. For months, the factory 
workers in both towns voiced their protests 


against low wages and the high cost of living. 
Then, on September 2, when neighboring 
farmers arrived in the towns to sell their prod- 
ucts, the workers went on strike and staged a 
mass demonstration in the market squares. 
Farmers joined the protesting workers and 
marched together towards the offices of the 
county administration. Citizens’ militia Cuni- 
formed police) failed to disperse the crowds 
and called on the army for help. In the ensuing 
struggle nine communists and fifteen demon- 
strators were killed. The number of arrests 
exceeded two hundred. 


The strictest censorship was imposed on the 
Wielun and Czestochowa events. The regime 
blames an unnamed underground group for 
organizing the riots, but it is obvious that sim- 
ilar to the Kozienice, Plock and Plonsk killings, 
the Czestochowa riots had a purely sponta- 
neous character. They were the farmer’s desper- 
ate self-defense against the introduction of fo- 
reign economic models and the political terror. 

The economic life of Poland seems to be 
generally in a state of panic and confusion ap- 
proximately since the outbreak of the “Gomulka 
affair.” The farmers are hoarding their grain 
but selling their livestock for hard currency. 
A food shortage developed in the large cities. 
The regime has sent out special squads which 
raid both farms and private food stores, ar- 
resting farmers and merchants for “economic 
sabotage.” A wave of such arrests swept the 
Silesia-Dombrowa, Warsaw and Kielce provin- 
ces in recent weeks. It is believed that the fear 
of collectivization prompted the farmers to 
resort to drastic methods, but on the other 
hand rumors are spreading about an impend- 
ing war and people talk about extensive Soviet 
troop movements toward the West. 
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Polish Feelings Toward Russia 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI 


The representative of a Belgian news agency, News Exchange,” 
recently interviewed General Bor-Komorowski, who led the Warsaw 
Rising in 1944 and is now premier in the lawful Polish Government in 


exile (in London). 


ENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI began by 
e stating that the Moscow negotiations of 

the three Westem envoys with Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov reminded him of the 
long drawn-out conversations between English 
and French representatives and the same Rus- 
sians during the summer of 1939, just before 
the German attack on Poland. “In those days,” 
he went on, “these talks with the Western 
Powers were calculated merely to win time, 
morally to disarm the Western democracies and 
to throw the responsibility for the failure of 
the talks on the West. Analogies with the 
past are always risky, but then, in any case, 
the negotiations were just a facade behind 
which a deal was being made with Germany — 
a deal of which my country was the first vic- 
tim. Soviet Russia was not content to strike a 
diplomatic bargain; on l7th September she 
stabbed us-in the back, and her invasion de- 
prived us of our last chances of resisting the 
onslaught of the Soviet aggression, while Rib- 
bentrop, Stalin and Molotov were signing the 
fcurth Polish Partition Treaty in the Kremlin. 
The then partitioning line — the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Line — was almost identical with 
the so-called Curzon Line, which..was agreed 
upon by the Big Three at Yalta as the east- 
ern boundary of Poland. But neither in 1939, 
nor in 1945, did the people of Poland re- 
cognize the partition of their country.” 


When asked whether anti-Russian feelings 
were strong in the Polish Underground, of 
which he had been the leader, the General 
said: 


“Obviously the seizure of Eastern Poland 
by Russia, in collusion with Germany, created 
violent resentment throughout the whole coun- 
try. But later, when Hitler invaded Russia in 
turn and we heard of the Polish-Soviet Pact 
and of the setting up of a Polish Army in Rus- 
sia, we thought that at last there was some 
prospect of an arrangement between the two 
countries; we hoped that Soviet Russia would 
try to atone for and correct all the wrongs she 
had inflicted upon our country. True, from 


the first we were worried by the confused word- 
ing of that Polish-Soviet Agreement, especially 
in its clauses relating to the territorial integrity 
of the Polish Republic, but we hoped that this 
lack of precision would be made good in due 
course. We also firmly believed that the West- 
ern Allies would exert a salutory influence on 
the Soviet attitude to Poland. 


“But, as time went on, our misgivings and 
apprehensions grew. We heard of Soviet dup- 
licity and bad faith in refusing to recognize 
the Polish nationality of our fellow citizens 
born in Eastern Poland, of the mass murders 
at Katyn, and of the breach, by Moscow, of 
diplomatic relations with the lawful Polish 
Government. In spite of all this, however, and 
on orders from the Polish Government and 
High Command in London, the Polish Home 
Army attempted, throughout 1943 and 1944, 
to co-operate with the advancing Red forces. 
All these attempts ended in disaster. To this 
day some 40,000 soldiers of the Home Army, 
deported to Russia by the Soviet forces whom 
they helped as much as they could, are rotting 
in Siberian prisons and concentration camps. 
The Warsaw Rising — which the Russians 
were demanding day and night in their broad- 
casts, leaflets and proclamations — collapsed 
mainly because the Soviet troops on the other 
side of the Vistula did not fire a single shot 
to help us. 


“In looking back upon these war years, I 
cannot help reaching the conclusion that, 
throughout, the Polish people showed much 
good-will to Russia and a remarkable readiness 
tu forget past wrongs and make a clean start, 
provided only that Russia would honestly ad- 
mit our independence and our pre-war frontier 
with her. But alas, Russia only added ever 
new crimes against our country to the long 
record of her past misdeeds.” 


General Bor-Komorowski was asked whether, 
in his opinion, Russia’s policy towards Poland 
in 1939 and the following years was due sole- 
ly to the traditional Russian hatred of Poland. 
His answer was: 


“The Soviets are, of course, the heirs to 
the traditional Tsarist imperialist policy. Still, 
I do not think that greed to annex Polish ter- 
ritories and inveterate dislike of Poles account 
solely for their collusion with Hitler in 1939 
and their subsequent attitude towards and be- 
havior in Poland. Actually, I think that the 
anti-Polish policy of Soviet Russia is just a 
part of their general policy, dominated by ha- 
tred of all Western values. Moscow is only 
too well aware — where the West often is not 
— that by tradition and culture the Polish peo- 
ple belong to the West. By conquering Poland. 
the Soviets obtained a springboard from which 
to launch their attacks on Western Europe. 
while the Western Powers lost their advance 
bastion in the East. 


“The Nazi ‘New Order’ was proclaimed on 
the prostrate corpse of Poland, from the char- 
red ruins of Warsaw, and the first parade in 
its honor was held at Brest-Litovsk, where a 
joint German-Soviet force marched past a 
saluting base from which Nazi and Red Army 
generals took the salute side by side. Notwith- 
standing the German invasion of Russia, the 
Soviet armies remained inactive in those ter- 
tible months of August and September, 1944, 
when our capital was razed to the ground and 
its defenders decimated. The form of German- 
Soviet cooperation had changed — the gist of 
it remained. 


“I cannot help thinking of all that,” con- 
cluded the General, “when I hear over the 
Berlin radio German Communists yelling that 
cooperation with Russia must be the corner- 
stone of all efforts to rebuild German power 
and create a new Europe. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt as to who are the chief 
plotters against the security and peace of Eu- 
rope. It should be equally clear to all by now 
that Poland was, is and will always remain the 
first obstacle to be overthrown and chained in 
irons if the plotters are to proceed with their 
dark designs to enslave the whole of Europe 
and, if possible, the rest of the world.” 


Political Purges And Self-Purged Rats 


HE LAST FIG leaves now have been dis- 
an by the totalitarian regime in Po- 
land. After the purge in the PPR, we 

are now witnessing the purge of the official 


Polish Socialist Party, a prelude to the com- 
plete liquidation of that body, and also of the 


two governmental parties devised to catch in 
their meshes the peasantry — that is the Peas- 
ant Party and the Polish Peasant Party Cthe 
latter being the remnants of Mr. Mikolajczyk’s 


former party). 


THE SOCIALISTS 
The chief victim of the purge in the ranks 
of the governmental Socialists (PPS) has been 
S. Szwalbe, Chairman of the Party Congress 
and one of the highest dignitaries in the Com- 
munist state. He was Vice-President of the 


Lublin ersatz-parliament, the so-called Home 
National Council, and later Vice-President of 
the (fictitious) Sejm (Chamber of Deputies) 
and a member of the so-called “State Councii, 


a curious body, copied from the Russian Su- 
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preme Soviet. This State Council in practice 
passes most of the legislation and wields much 
more influence than Parliament which is now 
just a “talking body (and at that convened 
very rarely). Szwalbe was accused of “tight- 
wing and nationalistic deviationism,’ and of 
sabotaging the merger of the PPS with the 
PPR. 

But Mr. Szwalbe’s fate is shared by many no 
less prominent dignitaries. Thus the first 
Russian-nominated “Prime Minister,” Osobka- 

Please turn to Page Fourteen 


The Social Structure of the Soviet Union 


The author is one of Latvia's most 
prominent Socialists who recently pub- 
lished a book in Swedish under the 
title “Is the Soviet Union a Socialist 
State.” 10,000 copies were sold in 10 
days — a record for little Sweden. 


oOpAy'S SOVIET RUSSIA calls itself a 
| “Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 
The Communists all over the world 
maintain that the Soviet Union actually is a 
Socialist state. Is this the truth? What is the 
social structure of the Soviet Union, how has 
the Soviet Union developed economically in 
the 31 years of Soviet regime? 


In 1917 the first Soviet Government pro- 
claimed the principles of Socialist equality. 
The capitalist classes were to be liquidated and 
superceded by a classless society. Capitalist ex- 
ploitation of the workers and greatly differing 
incomes were to be made impossible. Lenin 
wrote in 1917: “By means of high bourgeois 
salaries the privileged class turns the officials 
into workers of a special kind, who are no 
Icnger paid as good workers should be paid.” 
In the first years after October Revolution the 
members of the Russian Communist Party were 
not allowed to have an income over and a- 
beve a modest maximum salary. In 1918 the 
first Soviet government issued degrees abrogat- 
ing legacies ,ranks ,titles, uniforms and orders. 


Today the social conditions in the Soviet 
Union are the exact opposite of the principles 
of Socialist equality declared in 1917. This 
does not mean that certain extravagances of the 
“equalization movement” were rejected. No, 
the very principle of Socialist equality has 
been abandoned. Already in 1934 Stalin de- 
clared that “it is stupid nonsense to assume 
that Socialism demands an equal standing for 
all the members of society.” Since the thirties 
there is an enormous difference between the 
higher and the lower salaries. In many cases 
it is as 1:80 today. 


High Party and government functionaries, 
engineers, directors, professors, military com- 
manders, authors, artists and Stakhanovites 
have a monthly income of 3,000 to 15,000 
roubles. On January 30, 1941, PRAVDA 
wrote about the Stakhanovite J. Pastukhov who 
made 16,000 roubles per month. The highest 
tops — Party secretaries, cabinet ministers, 
chiefs of the police, generals and members of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences — have 
monthly salaries of up to 30,000 roubles, es- 
pecially as the majority of them have two or 
more well-paid jobs and receive various 
bonuses for successful performances. The pres- 
ident of the Academy of Science of Soviet Li- 
thuania receives a monthly salary of 27,000 
roubles in 1948. 


Moreover, the top officials have other ma- 
terial privileges, among others the right to 
live in large flats with good furniture. They 
enjoy the use of a car, have access to private 
restaurants, sanatoria and clinics, the best 
seats at theatres, the opera and the cinemas are 
always at their disposal. Many of them have 


BY BRUNO KALNINSH 


considerable private means, own villas and 
have large bank accounts. 


Uniforms, ranks, orders and medals have 
been introduced again and their number is 
much greater than under the Tsarist regime. 
Even many branches of the civil service wear 
uniforms today. The outer distinctions of rank 
have been developed into a system in present- 
day Soviet society. 


The officers of the Soviet army wear the 
golden epaulettes of the Tsarist regime, have 
parade uniforms, swords, officers’ messes, the 
right to a private compartment when travel- 
ling, the use of soldiers as personal servants 
and great privileges as regards food and cloth- 
ing. The Soviet officers form a separate caste 
today, they hold a distinct position, strictly dis- 
sociated from the rank and file and the people. 
The sons of officers have priority when enter- 
ing military schools and special cadet-schools 
after Tsarist examples have been founded for 
them under the name of “Suvorov and Nakhi- 
mov Schools” (both Tsarist generals!), which 
the boys begin to attend at the elementary 
school age. 


The direct taxes in the Soviet Union are 
not high and do not rise progressively. A 
factory director with a 50 times higher salary 
than the average worker's pays the same 13 
per cent of his income tax as the worker does. 
Accordingly, in the Soviet Union the heavy 
earners are better protected against taxation 
than in any other democratic country! It is 
again possible to bequeath one’s fortune to 


FINAL RESULTS OF OUR 
“STRAW VOTE.” 


The Polish Review has conducted a 
straw vote among its readers. In addi- 
tion, we sent over 2,500 ballot cards to 
Polish-American voters representing 
the clergy, labor, commerce, industry, 
fraternal and professional organiza- 
tions, members of the bar and leaders 
in the political life of Polish Americans. 

The final results on the percentage 
basis give an overwhelming majority to 
the Republican ticket in the states 
with a large Polish American vote con- 
centration. 


States Rep. Dem. 
California 67% 33% 
Connecticut 17% 23% 
Illinois 51% 48% 1% 
Massachusetts 70% 30% 
Michigan 66% 33% 1% 
Minnesota 48% 50% ` 2% 
Indiana 60% 40% 
Ohio 75% 25% 
New York 85% 13% 2% 
Pennsylvania 75% 24% 1% 
Texas 67% 33% 
Wisconsin 80% 20% 
Other States 67% 33% 


Prog. 
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one’s heirs. Since 1940 secondary and univers- 
ity education has again to be paid for and at 
a high enough rate, with the consequence that 
the majority of the college and university stud- 
ents are now children of the intelligentsia or 
state officials. 

A new social inequality has developed and 
stabilized itself in the Soviet Union. A new 
privileged and well-paid upper-class has origin- 
ated and set itself apart from the masses of 
the people. This rich and influential upper 
class are the Soviet bureaucrats who are almost 
to a man members of the Communist Party. A 
new class formation, though not on a Capital- 
ist basis ,has taken place in the Soviet Union 
and is moving towards further development. 


The condition of the great mass of workers, 
however, is indeed pitiable. A non-qualified 
worker has a monthly wage of 200-300 roubles 
while a qualified worker makes about 500 
roubles. On an average a qualified Soviet work- 
er earns about 30 times less than the director 
of his factory while the income of the non- 
qualified worker is 60 times less than the 
directors income. In order to buy the bare 
necessities of life the Soviet worker must 
work at least five times longer than his Swed- 
ish or Swiss colleague. With luck the Soviet 
worker and his family live in one room, more 
often, however, they have to share it with 
one or two other families. In comparison with 
his comrades in Western Europe and the USA, 
the Soviet worker lives in abject and degrad- 
ing poverty. 

The worker in Soviet Russia is being scand- 
alously exploited. In view of the low wage rate 
the returns are only a very small part of the 
wealth he creates. The state takes the large 
surplus and uses it to promote heavy industry, 
to keep up its enormous police force, to pro- 
duce armaments and to pay the new upper 
class. The present-day social structure of the 
USSR has not brought about a decrease in the 
exploitation of the individual worker as against 
private capitulation. If anything, this exploi- 
taton has increased: the only difference is that 
the private capitalist has been superceded by 
the Soviet state. Today the: social structure of 
the Soviet Union is not a Socialist one and 
the Soviet Union is no Socialist state. The 
contrary assertions of the Communists are a 
gross distortion of the truth. 


From the NEWSLETTER from 
“Behind the Iron Curtain.” 


POLITICAL PURGES AND 
SELF-PURGED RATS 


Continued from Page Thirteen 


Morawski, has now been expelled from the 
party executive and is denounced in the of- 
ficial Polish press as a “political agent of the 
U. S.” (1), a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary, an 
enemy of working-class unity, etc. Another 
victim of the purge is Mr. K. Rusinek, chair- 
man of the Party Executive and Minister of 


Please turn to Page Fifteen 


POLITICAL PURGES AND 
SELF-PURGED RATS 


Continued from Page Fourteen 


Social Welfare (a post corresponding to that 
of Secretary of Labor in this country), who, 
however, still remains a member of the Govern- 
ment. Several scores of somewhat less prom- 
inent members have also been expelled from 
the Party. A few of them were authentic pre- 
war socialists who, instead of following their 
former leaders into prison and opposition, had 
tallied to the regime. One of these was Adam 
Kurylowicz, for many years before the war an 
M. P. and leader of the Transport Workers 
Union. During the war he spent several years 
in the infamous Nazi concentration camp of 
Oswiecim (Ausschwitz.) During the last 3 
years the Communists shouted at the top of 
their voices that Kurylowicz was the model 
Socialist, who, together with the late N. Bar- 
licki, also a pre-war Socialist M.P., murdered in 
the Oswieciem Camp by the Nazis, was stead- 
fast in his opposition to the allegedly too mod- 
erate, too rightist and too nationalistic party 
leadership and majoriy. The Warsaw govern- 
ment often quoted various utterances of Mr. 
Kurylowicz in their campaign against the al- 
leged, “right-wing” socialists, such as K. Pu- 
zak, T. Szturm=de Sztrem, A. Obarski and 
others-who are in goal awaiting trial. Now 
apparently Kurylowicz is no better than these 
“renegades.” 


Another well-known and coiorful personal- 
ity who has been purged is Dr. B. Drobner 
from Cracow. For some time before the war 
Drobner was the leader of a small dissident 
fraction from the PPS, the “Independent So- 
cialist Party,” which advocated a united front 
with the Communists. During the war, he was 
one of the founders of the “Union of Polish 
Patriots” in Moscow, created by the Russians 
to oppose and undermine the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. He was one of the first 
members of the Lublin Committee and be- 
came the first Polish Mayor of Wroclaw. But 
he did not hold this job for long; he resigned 
as a result of a little-known but highly signif- 
icant incident: when driving through the 
streets of Wroclaw, on official business and in 
the mayor's official car, he was stopped by a 
Soviet patrol. The commander of the patrol 
“requisitioned” the car on the spot, and when 
Drobner, who was ordered to leave, tried to 
argue, he was badly beaten. His complaints to 
the Soviet Commander were ignored, so he 
resigned and returned to private life. Now he 
too has been expelled from the party. 

If such submissive and pro-Soviet socialists, 


with such outstanding records as fellow- 
travellers, like Osobka-Morawski, Kurylowicz 
and Drobner are denounced as reactionary 
enemies of the people, American spies and so 
forth, and without much ado expelled from 
the party ranks, those who remain obviously 
reduced to the role of mere cyphers, who rub- 
ber stamp every order from the Communists. 
This alone shows how far the process of so- 
vietization has progressed in Poland in the 
short space of 3 years. 


THE PEASANT PARTIES 


The purge in the two governmental parties 
purposing to represent the peasantry is no less 
significant. Thus Dr. J. Putek, the Chairman 
of the “Peasant Party” for the last 4 years 
and Postmaster General in the Osobka Minis- 
try, with 5 other M.P.’s belonging to that Par- 
ty, have been expelled from the group they 
largely founded. They are also to be-expelled 
from the Sejm. The charges which have 
brought about their fall follow the traditional 
Soviet pattern. They were accused of sabotag- 
ing the unity of the peasantry with the work- 
ing class, of contacts with the reactionary und- 
erground and with the reactionary Catholic 
clergy. This last charge is especially farcical in 
the case of Dr. Putek, who gained notoriety in 
Poland mainly as a result of his campaign a- 
gainst the church for the last 30 years; actually 
he was denounced from the pulpit and his 
writings were put on the Index. 

The purge in the “Polish Peasant Party,” 
that is Mr. Mikolajezyk’s former organization, 
has been on a smaller scale, perhaps because 
this group has been for many months been 
only a remnant. Until recently, its chairman 
was Mr. W. Kiernik, an authentic pre-war 
peasant leader who at the time of the Mikolaj- 
czyk flight from Poland, was in the U.S.; but 
he parted company with his former chief, re- 
turned to Poland and remained loyal to the 
regime. Now, he too has been dismissed from 
his post. No reasons were given. 


THE RATS 


While collaborationists who have ceased to 
be useful to the Communists are being merci- 
lessly purged in Poland, increasing numbers 
of foreign service officials of the Warsaw rte- 
gime are deserting their posts. The most no- 
torious of these rats is, perhaps, Gen. I. Mo- 
delski, the Military Attache of the Warsaw 
Embassy in Washington. Modelski was one of 
the few Polish generals who rallied to the 
Soviet-imposed Lublin and Warsaw regimes. 

After serving under the Polish Government 
in London throughout the war, he accepted in 
1945 a job in London from the Bierut-Mikolaj- 


czyk Government and tried to induce the Brit- 
ish Government to order the compulsory repa- 
triation of all Polish soldiers who had fought 
with the Western Allies during the war. Later 
he was transferred to Washington and drew a 
salary right up to the end of September, 1948. 
Towards the end of September, on being re- 
called home and deprived of his job, he re- 
signed and issued a shameless statement, in 
which he justified his resignation and refusal 
to go back home by saying that he regards Po- 
land as now occupied by the Soviets and the 
Polish Army as controlled from Moscow. He 
also asked to be granted the right of asylum 
in the U.S. as a political refugee. The dirty 
rat! 


There have been several more such cases 
lately and their number will very likely in- 
crease. The latest deserters include the War- 
saw Minister in Vienna, F. Mantel, the Min- 
ister in the Hague, B. Elmer, the Consul Gen- 
eral in Milan, Wojnowski, and others. Prof. 
as Ambassador to Rome a year ago, and M. 
S. Kot, who on being recalled home resigned 
Strassburger, who relinquished the Embassy 
in London in similar circumstances 2 years 
ago, showed the way to all those rats. 


FREE POLES AND THE RATS 


The attitude of the Polish political leaders 
and of the great body of Poles abroad to col- 
laborationists and rats should be made per- 
fectly clear. We realize of course that Poles 
who were in Poland at the time of the occu- 
pation of the country by Soviet troops, could 
often ill afford to refuse official jobs when 
there are practically no private jobs for the 
professional people. But we, who have re- 
mained faithful to our ideals of independence, 
ts our lawful government and to our constitu- 
tion, are unanimous in denouncing those who 
collaborate politically with the Soviet regime in 
Poland. We condemn even more strongly those 
collaborationists, who have opted to cooperate 
with the alien and foreign-controlled regime, 
while they were abroad, in free lands where 
they could not invoke pressure or intimidation 
as attenuating circumstances. And of course 
the most contemptible are those who made 
their peace with the Communists only in order 
to obtain safe and cushy jobs abroad, far away 
from the dangers to which they were exposing 
their gullible dupes whom they were encourag- 
ing to return home. When they desert their 
posts on being recalled, they deserve to be 
called rats, and the Polish Community abroad 
will certainly refuse to have anything to do 
with them or to cooperate with them in any 
way. 


An Outspoken Order 


“The village trustees who do not take care that the citizens 
cut their appointed quotas of wood and timber will be prose- 
cuted as saboteurs of the timber supply plan. The penalty is im- 


prisonment for up to 15 years. The farmers who value their life 
in Estonia should fulfill the woodcutting plan by February 10 
and the carting plan by February 20; non-complyers will be 
severely punished. This telephonogram to be made known to 
all farmers who are to confirm with their signature that they 


have read it.” 


strength into work. 


This order was issued by Comrade Kolde, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Commune of Johvi and Com- 
rade Ivanov, the Secretary of the local Party cell and printed 
in No. 53 of the Talinn paper RAHVA HAAL of this year. 
The threat of deportation is no longer veiled being too useful 
an instrument for making the people put the last once of their 


From the NEWSLETTER from 
Behind the Iron Curtain. 


Why Vote or Goveruer DEWEY? 


DEWEY IS A “DOBRY GOSPODARZ.” His prudent 
management of New York State built up a 623 Mil- 
lion Dollar State surplus. He did this in spite of the 
fact that all State employees’ salaries were raised, 
some as high as 100%. While doing this he was able 
to cut the State personal income tax in half. 


Long before the War ended he already formed a 
State Bureau of Veterans Affairs and appointed as its 
executive director a young American of Polish extrac- 
tion — Kazimierz KSIENIEWICZ. This bureau has 
aided the returning Veterans in every way. Governor 
DEWEY established a Convalescent Hospital for Vet- 
erans at Mount McGregor in the Adirondacks. 


DEWEY PROVIDED MORE HOUSING FOR VET- 
ERANS THAN ALL THE OTHER STATES COM- 
BINED. 


Governor DEWEY solved the education problem 
for returning Veterans. He established three State 
sponsored Colleges on the site of former Army and 
Navy camps in New York, where more than 40,000 
Veterans are receiving an education, which would 
have been denied them if not for his foresight. 


During all the tense years of the War, and in the 
difficult reconversion days after the end of hostilities, 
the great industrial State of New York, thanks to Gov- 
ernor DEWEY’s fair and just attitude to both LABOR 
and INDUSTRY, had the SMALLEST PERCENT- 
AGE OF STRIKES OF ANY INDUSTRIAL STATE 
IN THE NATION. 


During the 20 years of Democratic control of New 
York State, before DEWEY became Governor — only 
one American of Polish extraction was appointed to 
high public office. When DEWEY became Governor 
— he recognized the right of able Americans of Polish 
descent to share in the responsibilities of Government. 
Under him Francis J. WAZETER was made a member 
of the State Board of Standards and Appeals; Anthony 
ADAMSKI of Buffalo — a Member of the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Kazimierz KSIENIE- 


WICZ — executive Director of State Bureau of Vet- 
eran’s Affairs; Joseph CZECHLEWSKI — Executive 
Secretary of the Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board and Ansley BORKOWSKI — Clerk of the As- 
sembly, the chief administrative position in the Lower 
House of State Legislature. Anthony RUSIN of Brook- 
lyn, John CHMIEL of Syracuse, Henry ZIEMBA of 
Utica and Joseph KRUPSKI of Long Island also were 
appointed Assistants to the Attorney General. 


Governor DEWEY has shown not only his friend- 
ship for Americans of Polish descent, but for Poland 
as well. HE DARED TO SPEAK IN POLAND'S BE- 
HALF WHEN IT WAS UNPOPULAR TO DO SO. 
What the people of Poland think of Governor DEWEY 
was expressed by General BOR-KOMOROWSKI, 
when he addressed the Governor on June 10, 1946, at 
the official reception tendered to him at the State 
Capitol in Albany: 


“Your Excellency’s record as an Administrator of 
justice and as Governor of the Empire State sym- 
bolizes in Polish eyes all that is American, a pro- 
found sense of law and justice, religious and po- 
litical tolerance, the courage to seek the truth, 
freedom to express it and, what is more, to act 
upon it.” 


General KOMOROWSKI said that Poles will re- 
member for many years the support Governor 
DEWEY gave them after the disasters of Yalta and 
Potsdam, when Poland was surrendered to Eastern 
Communism, and other leaders of American life were 
silent. Then General Bor-Komorowski said: 


“Your Excellency became the mouthpiece of Am- 
erican conscience when in ringing words you de- 
clared that ‘Although the sun of freedom does 
not yet shine over Poland, decent thinking people 
all over the world believe that until that cloud is 
removed and justice, liberty, and a freely elected 
Government exists in Poland — world peace will 
not be secured.’ ” 


74 American Committee 
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